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WOULD OUTLAW LIVE BAIT 


Dear Sir: 


I have been borrowing and reading Flor- 
ida Wildlife which I enjoy very much as I 
have spent my spare time for the past 25 
years fishing Florida’s lakes and streams. I 
am very much interested in the conserva- 
tion and restoration of our game fish which 
seem to be rapidly disappearing. 

I have been told that we can not make 
anything out of a game or fish hog but a 
hog, but I do believe we can build this type 
of hog a smaller pen through proper game 
laws, regulations and a strict enforcement 
program. 

Our bag limit at present is only for a cer- 
tain number of fish to be taken per day. 

Let us have a limit on the number of 
pounds of game fish taken per day as no 
one person needs eight large mounth bass, 
running from five to ten pounds each such 
as I have seen taken from the water by some 
hogs with live bait. 


In fact, I hope to see the day that “live 
bait” will be outlawed in the taking of 
black bass. 

CHARLES H. SHAFFER 


Sanford 


OHIO TEACHER SUBSCRIBES 
Dear Sir: 

While touring Florida last year, I picked 
up one of your magazines at Marineland 
and have enjoyed it so much. I have been 
interested in conservation of plant and 
wild life for years and your magazine is 
the best of its kind I have seen. 

Having been a teacher and on conser- 
vation committees in club and federation 
work I do appreciate your articles. Would 
it be possible to put my name on your 
mailing list and bill me? 


MRS. ROSS JEFFRIS 
Lakewood, Ohio 





Frank Woolner,  well- 
known writer, has a tussle 
with a Lake Tsala Apop- 
ka bass. — Photo by C. H. 
Anderson, 


The Couer 
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You hear a lot of talk about fishing waters being in balance 


and out of balance. What does it mean? Florida’s 


chief fisheries biologist gives you the lowdown. 


HE term “balance” is often used by 
sportsmen and fishery technicians 
alike when referring to the fish 

population of a body of water. Biologists 
have been using the term for some time to 
designate the condition of a lake or pond, 
and recently a number of sportsmen have 
started using the phrase “out of balance’ 
as an alibi for poor fishing. When questioned 
on what he means by “out of balance,” the 
sportsman usually says, “too many bass, too 
many bream, too many this, too many that.” 
Eissentially he is right. However, the com- 
plex problem of balance needs a little fur- 
ther explanation than just too many or too 
few of one group of fish. 

In the ordinary sense. balance implies 
the leveling out of two or more substances, 
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materials or other subjects so that they 
become more or less equal in weight, ratio, 
or proportion. So it is with a fish population. 
Here balance simply means the proper pro- 
portions of the desired species which will 
result in satisfactory fishing. Actually it 
means that two groups of fish are balanced, 
one against the other, in such proportions 
as to sustain a desirable condition of growth, 
reproduction and perpetuation of the Spe- 


cies involved. The two groups of fishes con- 


cerned are separated on the basis of their 
food habits—the carnivores or fish-eating 


b 
JOHN F. 
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fishes on one side, and those fish whose 
major diet is largely insects and other items 


on the other side. This latter group, for 
terms of convenience, is most often referred 


to as the forage fish, since the carnivorous 


species feed principally on it. 
As this matter of balance implies separa- 


tion of the aquatic animals on the basis of 
their food habits, it is necessary for us to ~ 
understand the basic principles and con- 


cepts of the food chain or cycle, and the ce 
inter-relationships of the various feeding 


groups which occur in our waters. Most 








sportsmen and fish 
‘ Ren % 
with the concepiego 


pastures, realizing ; 





fmen today are familiar —__ 
sparing our waters to __ 
‘that a_ limited amount — 
ish ean be produced in one 


and management. However, not all ou 
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With the up-swing checked, the rod springs 
and is loaded for the... 


By Charles H. Anderson 


Bait casting is nothing new to 


fishermen, but it’s amazing how few 
have mastered the technique. Here 
are a few pointers, demonstrated in 
pictures by a world champion. 


PICTURES POSED BY WALT WILLMAN 


UST because you’ve been able to plunk down fifteen 

bucks for a new glass fishing rod by squeezing 

the lunch budget and lifting a few dimes out of 
the wife’s grocery cash, don’t think that you are doing 
anything that is at all original. It has been going on 
for more centuries than anyone has been able to count. 
True, all through the centuries man hasn’t been having 
to lay down the long green to collect himself’ some 
fishing gear. The tackle of primitive man was in the 
woods and free for the taking. And he has been doing 
that since the day of creation when man was given his 
first fishing license. In the first chapter of Genesis, 
in the story of The Creation, man was given dominion 
over “the great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the water brought forth”. Since that 
day man has been doing a lot of devising, inventing 
and study to take those creatures. 

It is doubtful that anyone ever thinks of the world- 
wide brotherhood of fishermen being so ancient that it 
pre-dates even the art of writing. Yet, in cave walls in 
France, picture stories of anglers and angling contests 


forward power drive of the wrist that will 
fire the plug as... 


of 50,000 years ago hint at the age of fishing. In ancient 
Egypt, around 3500 B.C., sportsmen were using a make- 
shift rod and along about the year of 1300 B.C. some 
Egyptian angler came up with a rod and reel that was 
not at all unlike the ones that were common about the 
time Ike Walton was doing his fishing in the 1620’s. 

And with the development of the rod and reel, the 
artificial lure was by no means left out. One Claudius 
Aelian, in his book De Natura Animalium, of about the 
year 200 A.D., described artificial fly-tying and its use. 
And almost two centuries earlier another “sportswriter” 
wrote of and described a fly that anyone would recognize 
as being the blood brother of the ever-popular Red 
Hackle. 

However, the biggest forward stride in sports angling 
took place some time around 1808-10 when George 
Snyder, a Paris, Kentucky watchmaker and President 
of the Bourbon Angling Club, sat down and built his 
own reel; the first free running spool geared to four 
revolutions to one turn of the handle. Bass fishing as a 
major sport was definitely on the way. 
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. . . the thumb pressure is released and the 
rod tip follows through. 
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So, through many centuries, there 
have been years of careful planning, 
craftsmanship and development that 
have placed that fifteen-buck glass 
rod and new reel in your hands 
what are you going to do with it? Go 
out, wave it over a stream or lake like 
a madman, swearing at backlashes, 
blaming the fish that won’t strike a 
lure that lands with a splash, sending 
a couple of gallons of water cascading 
in all directions. Or are you going 
to take the time to learn its action, 
its feel and delivery; to use it with 
the grace and ease that the centuries 
have built into it for you? 

To say that this is going to be an 
opus telling an individual how to cast 
is a lot of poppycock. To do that would 
take a couple of good-sized volumes 
and it seems that since the time of 
Brother Walton’s “The Compleat 
Angler” in 1653 some 5000 ardent 
anglers have put forth with how to 
do it in that many many books. And, 
out of any ten individual anglers there 
will be ten individual ways to deliver 
that plug to the most effective spot. 
However, as in any game of sport that 
requires even a fraction of skill, there 
are certain fundamental rules that 
will go a long way toward making the 
end product much more enjoyable. 

Let’s ease down towards St. Peters- 
burg and look up Walter Willman. 
Just in case you haven’t heard of 
Walt, it might be well to say that 
in the past quarter century he has run 
up a list of angling championships 
as long as your arm. In the past 
couple of years Walt has been laid 
up twice with a severe illness that 
has kept him out of current exhibi- 
tions and contests but today still holds 
the National Skish Distance casting 
honors with 232 ft., the world’s rec- 
ord distance cast of 274 ft., and the 
National Casting Tournament fisher- 
man’s distance cast of 225 ft. On top 
of that he is former holder of the 
national accuracy title and just about 
all other national honors connected 
with bait casting. And on top of it 
all, Walt is a topnotch fisherman. 


To begin with, Walt will tell you, 
don’t just up and go into a sporting 
gxoods store and buy the first thing 
that the salesman hands you in the 
way of fishing equipment. And don’t 
buy it just because it’s pretty and 
has a lot of chrome and red trim on 
it. That, he says, is where many 
would-be anglers make their first 
mistake and, after a few attempts at 
hurling out a bait, give rod-and-reel 
fishing up as a bad business. 

Select your tackle with care, ask 
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With the spool parallel to the ground wrist 
action is confined, aim is bad and the reel 
does not run its best. 


the salesman a few questions. He 
should know how to advise you for 
the particular type of fishing you 
want to do. For bass fishing, the most 
popular in Florida, select a rod be- 
tween four and a half and six feet 
long that has a good action at the 
tip. This tip action is the power 
needed to spring out the one-half to 
five-eights-ounce baits generally used. 
However be careful you don’t wind up 
with a rod that has a buggy whip 
effect. To test for this, grasp the 
rod by the handle with the tip in 
the other hand and bend into a partial 
semi-circle. The biggest bend in the 


To get the most out of your wrist and your 
reel the handles must be pointing up. 


rod should come about one third of 
the way down from the tip, the other 
two-thirds should be fairly stiff but 
not so stiff that it doesn’t have a 
slight curve to it too. 

Of course, common sense will tel! 
you that it won’t be a good idea to 
put a surf casting or salt water ree! 
on the rod that you have selected. 
One of the many fresh water, level- 
winding type reels with a lightweight 
spool, balanced handle and easy run- 
ning, free meshing gears will fill the 
bill. Walt recommends one of the new 
type reels with a removable headband 


(Continued on Page 21) 


Taught properly, the smallest kid can learn to cast. It might be a two-handed cast but 
Walt is proud of his two-year-old pupil. 
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The 35 x 60-foot zoo at the Boys Industrial School is one of the most modern in Florida and attracts the constant interest of the ‘teen 
age students. 


pcos ——_—$ $$ HE KIDS at the Boys Industrial 
School, in Marianna, entered 
. a wild animal and bird exhibit 


| partnership with the Florida Game 

| | and Fresh Water Fish Commission 

/ r re e 1 on April 8. That was the red letter 

ek ' day marking the opening of a 35 x 60- 

| | foot zoo at the school—as modern a 
] h 0 Z 
er UWnh ZOO. 


/ zoo as is to be found anyplace in 
| Florida! 
Kids at the Florida Boys’ Industrial 


Actually, plans for the. zoo were 
| made many months previous to the 
; actual dedication which was marked 
| by the presence of numerous state 
| officials. They took an active part 
| in the colorful ceremonies attended 
| 





by a hundred or more guests in addi- 
tion to the Industrial School’s 500 
youngsters. 


Under an agreement made many 
months ago, students at the school 
completed the actual construction of 
the zoo, and the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission filled the 
ds 86 CALES With representative specimens 
of Florida’s wildlife. 


| 
| School wanted a zoo. So with a helping hand from the 
| Game Commission they built their own! 
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The partnership worked out per- 
fectly, and today outstanding wildlife 
experts have pronounced the results 
“one of Florida’s finest small zoos.” 


Since the zoo opening, a half-grown 
Florida panther has continued _ to 
“steal the show.” The beautiful anima! 
was presented to the Game Commis- 
sion and the Industrial School by Bil 
and Lester Piper, noted wildlife auth- 
orities from Bonita Springs. In addi- 
tion, the brothers also donated a fawn 
and three owls. The remainder of the 
cages contain a baby bear, severai 
deer, raccoons, foxes, squirrel, an 
alligator, wildcats, wild turkeys, 
eagles, quail, pheasants, wiid ducks, 
and a white pelican. Also, two Cana- 
dian geese were given to the zoo by 
Davis & Gist, noted bird raisers at 
McIntosh. 


All of the work connected with the 
zoo construction was done by members 
of the school. Strangely, the material 
used in the construction of the cages 
was salvaged from a dog kennel at 
the school that once housed a pack 
of bloodhounds used to track down 
runaway youngsters. Now the heavy 
wire fencing will serve a more modern 
purpose—offering pleasure and edu- 
cation to the school corps. 


Ceremonies, marking the official 
opening of the zoo, were colorful. 
The school band played, Schoo! 
Superintendent Arthur Dozier served The student selected to feed this young buck deer has the envy of his classmates. The gentle 


: deer is a prime favorite with the youngsters. 
as master of ceremonies, and Cole- R oe 





There’s always a big crowd of students on hand to offer advice when it’s mealtime for ‘’Charley,”” a Florida bear cub. (Inset) A wild- 
cat, captured near Winter Haven, hissed its disapproval while the zoo dedication was in progress. 


Aioai, 


A BER KR 
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man Newman, director of the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, made the dedication. Short 
talks were given by Frank S. Wright, 
assistant to Governor Fuller Warren; 
Terry Lee, coordinator of state in- 
stitutions; and L. G. Morris, game 
commissioner in the Third district. 

Guests at the ceremonies sat wide- 
eyed when Jack Ramon, noted herpe- 
cologist, representing the Ross Allen 
Reptile Institute, of Silver Springs, 
offered a lecture on non-poisonous 
snakes while using living specimens, 
and wound up his act with the milk- 
ing of venom from a cottonmouth 
moccasin and a huge rattlesnake. 

Bill and Lester Piper were on hand 
to present the young Florida panther 
they donated to the zoo. 

Already plans are underway to en- 
large the present zoo and eventually 
exhibit specimens of every living wild 
animal from Florida. 


School Superintendent Dozier ex- 
plained that specially selected students 
are charged with the care of the 
animals and birds. By the time they 
have served their tour of duty at the 
zoo they are perfectly familiar with 
the habits and diets of every animal 
and bird held there in captivity. 
Director Newman, during the cere- 
monies, pointed out that the exper- 
ience of caring for the animals opens 
a new field of study not available at 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Lester Piper, left, and his brother Bill, 
a half-grown Florida panther. 


esting animal, 
superintendent. 





right, presented the zoo’s most valuable and inter- 


In the center is Arthur G. Dozier, school 





Most of the dignitaries moved off the speaker’s platform at the dedication when Jack Ramon, representing the Ross Allen Reptile Insti- 
tute, used living specimens to illustrate his snake lecture. 
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Tollofsen, who doesn’t 
look upon himself as a 


hermit, uses a 15-year- 


old homemade hickory 


rod and obsolete reel but 


comes home with meat 
every morning regardless 
of weather. 
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ST. ANDRE 





In 1929 Teddy Tollofsen 


was shipwrecked on the desolate 








shores of St. Andrew peninsula. 


He’s been there ever since. | 





















HEODORE Tollofsen, a sturdy 70- 
year-old Norwegian, has been 
living in seclusion on a re- 

mote, dune-studded peninsula _ six 
miles southwest of Panama City ever 
Since his fishing boat wrecked there 
in the 1929 hurricane. However, you 
scarcely can call him a hermit. 

Webster’s dictionary says a hermit 
is a person who retires from society 
and lives alone; that fails to describe 
Teddy, because he isn’t alone. You 
see, he’s got a family with him con- 
sisting of three black cats, a one-eyed 
rooster, and 11 red hens—not to 
mention the weatherbeaten remains 
of his unfortunate fishing boat which 
he all but worships. 

No, Teddy doesn’t fall into the 
hermit class—he’s in a class all his 
own! For my money he’s a modern- 
day Robinson Crusoe who has proven 
for 21 years that in Florida a man 
can keep himself supplied with fish 
and grits no matter what happens to 
him! 

Frankly, I admit that it would take 
a mighty rugged individual—sort of 
a superman—endowed with a full 
tank of intestinal fortitude—to follow 
Teddy’s path since the dark night the 
howling hurricane bowled him and 
his boat out of the angry sea back 
in ’29. It’s more than likely that but 
few of us would have survived the 
storm itself—but Teddy did. What’s 
more, most of us would have made a 
one-way trip to the mainland as soon 
as the storm subsided —but Teddy 
didn’t. Demonstrating a ship-master’s 
inherent love for his craft, Teddy has 
stubbornly refused to leave the with- 
ering remnants of his fishing boat 
ever since. 


“The boat wrecked here and go 
we’ve stayed together,” he told me 
somewhat pathetically as he rever- 
ently patted the rotting frame of his 
former fishing pal. 


It took two full days to get Teddy’s 
story. You see, he’s a man who weighs 
questions carefully before answering. 
His memory of dates and names, I 
found, is nothing short of amazing. 
His blue eyes never stop peering at 
you from beneath shaggy eyebrows. 
While talking with him you have a 
feeling, somehow or other, that he’d 
rather be puttering around with a 
fish net or maybe feeding chickens 
instead of being interviewed or posed 
for pictures. To attempt writing an 
imitation of his fascinating dialect 
not only would be impossible — it 
would constitute pure sacrilege! 

During the 21-year tenure on the 
Wwind-swept, sandy expanse Teddy 
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Teddy has stayed with the rotting remnants of his fishing boat ever since he wrecked in 
the ‘29 hurricane. Here he is showing a piece of ballast from the craft to Lewis G. Scoggin, 
Florida State Park director. 


elected to call home, he has seen 
many a change occur and he’s had 
many sad experiences that required a 
stout heart to forget. Yes, he’s lived 
there long enough to watch moun- 
tainous sand dunes disappear in the 
path of howling winds — he’s seen 
other dunes born in a 24-hour period. 
He’s watched stately trees wither and 
die, and he’s seen scraggly seedlings 
grow up to replace them. He’s ob- 
served the shoreline receding inch by 
inch in front of the pounding waves 
of the Gulf of Mexico. He’s watched 
fresh water lakes turn to salt. 


Time after time, in the years gone 
by, sinister characters have threat- 
ened Teddy unless he’d move the 
government land lock, stock and bar- 
rel. But, Teddy didn’t bluff easily— 
defiantly he stayed on! 

Then, in 1946 the Florida State 
Park Board acquired 758 acres of the 
undeveloped land from the Federal 
government. It’s true that the ab- 
stract delivered to the Park Board 
accurately described the property. It 
traced the winding contours and 
placed the boundary lines; however, 
it grossly neglected to describe Teddy 


A battery-powered radio gives Teddy's shack its only modern touch. He has no use for soap 
operas or jazz orchestras and confines his listening to news broadcasts and weather reports. 
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—and Teddy is just as much a part 
of the property as the trees, the 
boundary lines, and the long expanse 
of Gulf beach! 

Today, the Park Department frankly 
admits that Teddy is equally as im- 
portant to St. Andrews State Park 
as are the sand dunes, the shimmering 
lakes, and the sprawling trees. As a 
matter of fact, Teddy very likely is 
the property’s most outstanding 
attraction. 

To pay him a visit calls for con- 
siderable advance preparation. Groc- 
eries and meats must be bought to 
cover a two-day stay. Jeeps with big 
tires must be procured to grind 
through six miles of shifting sand to 
reach him. There are no roads. 

The thermometer was lingering in 
the lower 50’s and the wind was hit- 
ting gusts up to 40 miles an hour 
one day last month when our party 
of eight persons started on the 
“Sahara safari” toward Teddy’s 
strange home. Lewis G. Scoggin, state 
park director, headed the group. Park 
Ranger Claude Willoughby was our 
guide. Since there are no roads lead- 
ing to the park, we blazed our own 
winding trail through white sands 
fashioning hundreds of menacing, 
grotesque sand dunes. Sand, shifting 
in the high wind, lashed our faces. 
The scene was reminiscent of a mid- 
winter blizzard in Ohio 40 or 50 
years ago. 

Eventually we parked our camping 
gear and supplies in a building be- 
longing to the park, then continued 
another mile or so until we arrived 
at Teddy’s one-room shack—the drift- 
wood home he’d started building just 
two days after the hurricane tossed 
him ashore 21 years ago. Almost 
immediately we started interviewing 
Teddy —the man who, we later 
learned, has survived three bolts of 
lightning and was twice shanghaied. 

First of all, we were amazed at 
Teddy’s apparent youth despite his 70 
years. He was as agile as a cat. He 
demonstrated the stamina of a 21- 
year-old, and like I said before, his 
memory of dates and names was as- 
tonishing. 

Health, I learned, has posed no 
serious problem for him during his 
long stay on the peninsula. However, 
he admits to having a cold two or 
three times, and once he suffered 
with a toothache. 

“What did you do for the tooth- 
ache?” I inquired. 


It took two days to get Tollof- 

sen’s story. He’s a man who 

weighs questions carefully be- 
fore answering. 
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Teddy’s cozy shack, storehouse, and chicken pen were all built 


with driftwood. 


“Oh,” said Teddy, “I yust pull him 
out with a pair of pincers!” 

Born at Trondheim, Norway, Jan. 
28, 1880, he attended school until he 
was 14. That’s when he signed up as 
a seaman aboard the “Professor 
Johnson,” a 1441-ton square-rigger 
and took off on a 224% month jaunt 
that led him to Melbourne, Shanghai, 
Calcutta, and Liverpool. From there 
on, his life was just one ship after 
another! 

The combination of too much liquor, 
an overnight stay in jail, and a $3 
court fine started Teddy on his Amer- 
ican career April 3, 1901 at Boston. 
He had arrived at that port several 
days earlier as a seaman aboard a 
foreign passenger ship. 

“By the time I paid my fine and 
got out of jail, I missed my boat by 
15 minutes—and so, I decided to stay 
in America,” Teddy recalled. 

Then he hastened to remind us that 
he’d been a tee-totaler since 1907. 

“T quit drinking in Mobile after I 
figured I’d been a fool long enough,” 
he said with a wry smile. What’s 
more, he has never used tobacco in 
any form during his lifetime. 

Although Teddy is a dyed-in-the- 
wool seaman, he’s been a jack of all 
trades at various times when necessity 
dictated. Once he helped build a rail- 
road in the west. Then too, he once 
joined up with a threshing crew in 
the wheat fields of North Dakota in 
1902. That’s when he staged his first 
engagement with a bolt of lightning. 

“A storm was coming up and I was 
helping a couple children lead their 
pet lamb to safety,” he related. 
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A bolt of lightning forked its way 
out of a black cloud and struck. When 
Teddy came to, he was still grasping 
the end of the lead rope—the lamb 
was dead on the other end. 

His second mix-up with lightning 
came in 1911 while he was sailing in 
the Gulf aboard the “Bonita,” a 
fishing smack. | 

“That time it yust knock me down 
on deck,” he explained. 

He was struck again in 1931 while 
walking near his present home. The 
bolt melted his watch that time. 

“My watch stopped at 2:30 in the 
afternoon and when I woke up I 
could tell by the moon that it was 
after midnight,” he told us. For 
many weeks afterward his eyes made 
things look like “being in a snow 
storm.” 

In 1902 he went to Seattle expecting 
to ship out to Alaska—but wound up 
in South Africa instead. 

“A nice fellow gave me a drink in 
Seattle and when I woke up I was 
in Port Townsend,” Teddy recalled. 
“Then he gave me another drink and 
when I came to the next time I was 
at sea aboard the ‘Great Admiral,’ a 
Boston tea-clipper.” 

He remained aboard for. eight 
months as a deck-hand at $20 monthly. 
When he was finally paid off, the 
skipper deducted one month’s pay 
because of the trouble involved in 
shanghaing him! 

In 1906 he landed at Mobile on a 
trip from West Africa and decided to 
settle down at Pensacola and fish for 
a living in the Gulf. From then on, 
he usually fished alone aboard his 


The thermometer lingered in the lower 50’s and the wind hit 
gusts up to 40 miles an hour the day we went to visit Teddy. 


own craft and specialized in red 
snappers. 

As a matter of fact he was snapper 
fishing aboard his 26-foot boat the 
day the 1929 hurricane broke loose 
and blew him ashore. During a hectic 
day and night, Teddy hid in a woods 
and frantically clung to careening 
trees during the storm that registered 
gusts up to 90 and 100 miles an 
hour. 

“It was a bad experience,” Teddy 
admits, “things you couldn’t see were 
whizzing through the air and a 
hickory nut would have dropped you 
like a bullet.” 

When the storm started subsiding, 
he found his boat battered up beyond 
repair. Two days later he started 
building a home nearby. Timber from 
his boat was augmented with precious 
driftwood from other wreckage and 
the cozy 9 x 12 one-room cabin was 
completed within two weeks. 

Visiting his cabin is like making a 
trip to a nautical museum. The shut- 
ters swing on zinc-coated skylight 
hinges that drifted in with ship 
wreckage after the ’29 storm. The 
front door is secured by a massive 
padlock that likely would rate a tidy 
sum from an antique collector. A 
portion of the cornice contains the 
hand-carved wooden name-plate of the 
schooner, “Tecumseh.” Built at 
Gloucester, Mass., in 1911, she tore 
up during a Gulf storm in 1931. The 
cabin itself is compact to say the 
least—containing a wood cookstove, a 
built-in table, and a bunk. Nine lan- 
terns hang from the rafters or stand 
on the floor. There’s a huge stack of 
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newspapers, yellowed with age, and 
ancient magazines too. A_ battery- 
powered radio gives the shack its only 
modern touch. However, Teddy con- 
fides that he cares nothing for soap 
operas, mystery dramas, jazz orches- 
tras, and the such! 

“T yust listen to news broadcasts 
and weather reports,” he told us. 

Outside there’s a small storehouse 
and a chicken pen. Even the pen gives 
evidence of belonging to a fisherman. 
It is completely screened in with a 
‘arred seine. A short distance from 
the house, you'll find his lumber 
yard.” It contains everything from 
massive 10x 10’s to small sections of 
plywood. Every speck of it is drift- 
wood that he has salvaged from the 
beach. 

Then a trip down a steep slope to 
view the remains of Teddy’s wrecked 
26-footer. 

Pathetically, he patted the rotting 
timbers. 

“Tt’s all my fault it happened,” he 
opined, “but if there weren’t any fools 
then there’d be no fun!” 

His responsibility for the wreck, he 
explained, came from the fact that 
he’d equipped the boat with a five 
horsepower engine. 

“Tf I’d had a 25 horse engine then 
this thing never would have _ hap- 
pened,” he admitted sadly, “‘we’d have 
beaten the hurricane.” 


When we walked away from the 
wreckage, Teddy glanced backward 
over his shoulder. 

“One day we caught 1400 pounds 
of snappers—and of course, that was 
only one day,” he whispered. 

Likely by this time you’re wonder- 
ing how Teddy has earned a living 
for 21 years—how he keeps his larder 
supplied and still remains on the 
remote, sandy peninsula. 


Actually, the task is an easy one for 
him. Every morning at the crack of 
dawn he is out on the beach pitching 
with his 15-year-old homemade 
hickory rod and obsolete reel. During 
mullet season he deftly tosses his 10- 
foot castnet. Every morning he re- 
turns home with plenty of meat re- 
gardless of weather. What he can’t 
eat fresh, he salts down for future 
use. He has never used ice and as a 
result, eggs from his hens are buried 
deep in the sand to keep them cool. 

When the chickens need feed, or 
Teddy needs coffee, sugar, grits, or 
maybe a chunk of fresh meat, it’s 
merely a matter of loading his skiff 
with fish, rowing four miles across 
the bay to St. Andrew, selling the 
fish, and buying the merchandise. 
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It’s a simple way of earning a living 
if you are endowed with Teddy’s 
determination ! 

“Why,” we asked him, “has snapper 
fishing gone backward in the last 
few years? Do you think paper mill 
pollution is responsible?” 

Teddy didn’t think so, and said so. 

“We had paper mills in Norway 
when I was a boy and they didn’t 
bother the fish,” he declared, “If you 
ask me, it’s these pesky outboard 
motors that are running ’em off the 
flats, and what don’t get run off are 
getting killed by DDT they’re spray- 
ing from the air for insects.” 

Maybe Teddy’s’ got something! 
Frankly, I don’t know. 

Teddy has had but a single gripe to 
register since he’ began his 21-year 
stay with the sand dunes and his 
wrecked boat. Two years ago, several 
youngsters entered his shack and 
made away with a box containing all 
of his important papers. Included in 
them were his citizenship papers, 
issued at Mobile back in 1911, and 
his honorable discharge from the U. 
S. Navy at Orange, Texas, on Dec. 21, 
1918 after the close of World War I. 
Federal agencies have been unable to 
verify the issuance of his citizenship 
papers, and the navy department thus 
far has failed to locate his record as 
seaman. Meanwhile, although he is 
eligible for old-age pension, he is 
unable to supply the required proof 
of age. 

However, Teddy still searches 
vainly for a clue leading to the re- 
covery of the lost papers. He’s de- 
termined too to spend the remainder 
of his life with the skeleton of his 
wrecked fishing boat! 


For my money, he’s a living 
memorial to the frontiersman tenacity 
that has made our country the 
greatest in the world today. He’s 
living proof that an energetic man 
can get his just share of fish and 
grits come hell or high water. 


THEY MADE THEIR ZOO 


(Continued from Page 9) 


any high school in Florida. He de- 
scribed the possibilities existing today 
for expert animal trainers and care- 
takers and said that Ringling Bros. 
Barnum & Bailey Circus alone uses 
in excess of 200 persons to care for 
the animals in its menagerie. 


Among the guests attending the 
ceremonies were: Glenn _ Holley, 
Marianna mayor; the Rev. M. A. Du- 
rant; Dr. C. D. Whitaker, school 
physician; Dexter McCaskill, presi- 
dent Marianna Rotary Club; Otis 
Padgett, president Marianna Chamber 
of Commerce; Joseph P. Carroll, 
editor the JACKSON COUNTY 
FLORIDAN; Edgar Wesley, state 
treasurer’s office; Miss Chris Magill, 
Associated Press; Lemoyne Cash, 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES - UNION; 
and Ross Summers, trapper for the 
State Game Commission. 


Game Commission officials pointed 
out that the zoo will serve a double 
purpose. Aside from providing pleas- 
ure for the school students, it will be 
used as a sort of “animal bank” for 
the commission’s portable 50-foot 


wildlife exhibit. Birds and animals 
will be “borrowed” from the zoo for 
the commission’s fall and spring ex- 
hibits at Florida fairs, it was ex- 
plained. 
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St. Petersburg Club 
Honors Cards, Yanks 
With Fishing Tackle 


ST. PETERSBURG—At its annual dance 
honoring the New York Yankees and St. 
Louis Cardinals, both of which train in 
St. Petersburg, the St. Petersburg Rod and 
Gun Club last month presented outstanding 
team members with tokens of esteem—rods 
and reels. A crowd of more than 1,000 
attended the ceremony and dance held on 
St. Pete’s Million Dollar Municipal Pier. 
Presentation of the tackle by Past President 
Hardy W. Bryan, Jr., included numerous 
new-fangled rods with inverted guides. 


The annual St. Petersburg Shell Show, 
held March 8-14 in cooperation with the 
Rod and Gun Club has been adjudged tops 
for the nation. A _ wildlife exhibit was 
staged in connection with the show by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Beginning March 19 the Rod and Gun 
Club conducted the Florida Open Skish 
Meet. Participating contestants and spec- 
tators from all over Florida witnessed tough 
competition in this growing Skeet-fishing 
sport. 

Efficient operation of the above three 
projects resulted in a net financial gain 
to the St. Pete Club of nearly $3,000 with 
which they were able to complete their 
new clubhouse on Lake Maggorie. Addi- 
tional incidental expenses were met through 
donations, certificate donations, and a for- 
tunate lease of city property. 


Other recent club activities include co- 
operation with the St. Pete Yacht Club in 
its Southland Sweepstakes on Lake Mag- 
gorie; an interclub year-round fishing 
contest; regular fish fries at its own bar- 
becue pit; and bingo parties, dances, and 
banquets now held in the clubhouse. There 
is Skish every Sunday, and night Skish 
under lights installed on its new docks. 
The Club issues a monthly bulletin on all 
activities. 


The St. Petersburg Rod and Gun Club 
was one of the first members of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation. 
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Eddie Dwyer, manager of the St. Louis Cardinals baseball club, receives one of the rod- 
and-reel sets presented to outstanding team members by St. Petersburg Rod and Gun Club’s 
past president Hardy W. Bryan, Jr., at the annual Municipal Pier dance. 


Attention Is Called 
To Federation Ballot 


Club members throughout the state are 
urged to seriously consider potential candi- 
dates for election to Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration posts well in advance of the annual 
convention at Sportsmen’s Lodge, Welaka, 
Oct. 27-29, says President E. A. Markham. 

Considerable thought should also be given 
to determining the future location of state 
headquarters, he added. 


During the last three years the City of 
St. Petersburg has supplied office space, 
lights, water, heat, and janitor service free 
of charge. The office is situated in the 
heart of the city, just a block distant from 
the postoffice and Western Union. It is 
estimated that the annual value of the city- 
provided conveniences amounts to $3,600. 

It must be remembered that the Federa- 
tion already has expanded to proportions far 
greater than anticipated, and adequate 
office space must be considered for enlarged 
personnel in the future. 


Federation Lays Plans 
For Increased Activity 


In Legislative Matters 
LEESBURG—Plans for the Florida Wild- 


life Federation’s activities during the next 
session of the State Legislature were mapped 
here recently during a meeting of the 
Federation legislative committee. 

A hard-hitting committee appointed by 
Chairman Clayton Grimes includes: Rube 
Allyn, St. Petersburg, public _ relations; 
Walter P. Fuller, St. Petersburg, and Merlin 
Mitchell, Orlando, political strategy; Ray 
Johnson, Pass-a-Grille, E. A. Markham, 
Gulfport, and Dr. R. M. Sheets, Coral 
Gables, warchest; Horace Roberts, Pine 
Key, commercial fishermen; George A. 
Speer, Sanford, and Dick Eagle, St. Peters- 
burg, legal advisors; Dr. Kenneth Weiler, 
St. Petersburg, inter-club contact; and Mrs. 
R. S. Bartlett, Pass-a-Grille, secretary. 

Clayton Grimes, Dr. Kenneth Weiler, E. 
A. Markham, and Ralph G. Cooksey are 
members of the policy committee. 
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This month I am repeating an article, 
written by Jack Van Coevering, one of 
America’s foremost outdoor writers, for the 
DETROIT FREE PRESS. It will give you 
a chance to picture yourself as others see 
you. The article follows: 

“When Michigan was in its hey day of 
lumbering, it would have been difficult to 
sell the conservation idea. There were 
enough pines to last a million years, men 
said. And then all of a sudden, the pines 
were gone. 


“Florida is going through a stage some- 
thing like that. Ten years ago there were 
ideal nesting conditions for bald eagles from 
Clearwater to Fort Myers. Large pines where 
they could build their nests were abundant. 


“Today, thousands of acres have been 
cleared for market gardening. Lumbermen 
have cut large timber. Housing construc- 
tion along the coast is crowding the birds 
from their favorite nesting territory. 


“The King of the Air has come down 
from his erstwhile lofty perch to build his 
home in 10-foot mangroves. His numbers 
are decreasing rapidly. 

“You can scarcely drive a day along 
Florida's highways without seeing forest 
fires. Flames lick at palmettos and sear the 
palms, but no one seems to give the fires 
a thought. 


“To a Michigander, who would stop at 
the nearest telephone to report a forest fire, 
this attitude is beyond understanding. 

“Or, take the little Florida Key deer. That 
little fellow is a perfect miniature of our 
familiar white tail. He stands only 30 inches 
high, weighs 50 pounds. Today there are 
not more than 40 of these miniature deer in 
all the world. They live on a group of sub- 
tropical keys between Key West and Mara- 
thon. 

“Tlegal hunting is exterminating the last 
of these deer, there is no great public out- 
cry, no wide-spread demand for an inviolate 
refuge, no state-wide last ditch effort to 
save the Key deer from extinction. 

“The rank and file of Florida sportsmen 
are more interested in telling—and reading 
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—about the fish they catch than in passing 
on the goodly heritage that is theirs.” 

There you have it. Right between the 
eyes! This outdoor writer is merely saying 
what thousands of our visitors must be 
thinking about us. 

I should like to refute some of the state- 
ments, or impressions, that this writer has, 
although he is justified, through lack of 
sufficient publicity, in stating that no state- 
wide efforts are being made to conserve 
our heritage. 


Since I have been president of Florida 
Wildlife Federation, I have suggested means 
of fire prevention through sportsmen’s clubs, 
by which they could aid in protecting our 
game from being destroyed. Have YOU 
cooperated? 

The Federation conducted a_ state-wide 
campaign on behalf of a refuge for the 
little Key deer. Three clubs responded. 

Have YOU cooperated? Taking the bull 
by the horns, the Federation canvassed our 
Florida congressmen for help on preparing 
a bill to submit to Congress for federal aid 
when the situation looked desperate. 

ONE congressman, Charles E. Bennett of 
Jacksonville, replied by return mail stating 
that he would be glad to prepare our bill, 
introduce it, and follow it through various 
committees. Aithough other congressmen 
and our senators expressed interest—it was 
not warm. By the time we'd received Con- 
gressman Bennett’s letter, he already had 
the bill numbered in the House and it had 
been referred to a committee. 

Being unable to get our clubs and other 
sportsmen to send telegrams or letters sup- 
porting the bill, the Federation wrote every 
state federation in the United States, seek- 
ing their support of our bill through their 
congressmen. 

I am happy to report that 29 State Fed- 
erations cooperated, and our Washington 
representative, Carl D. Shoemaker, appeared 
in committee to read and argue for the tes- 
timonial document prepared by the Florida 
Wildlife Federation. As a result, the bill 
was favorably reported out of that com- 
mittee and referred to the executive com- 


mittee for confirmation. 

This is approaching Florida conservation 
business the long way around. Were it not 
for the fact that sportsmen throughout the 
nation appreciate Florida’s wildlife enough 
to support the Florida Federation, the state 
might soon be impoverished according to 
the impression of the DETROIT FREE 
PRESS writer. 


POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Two years ago members of the Federation 
were made conscious of the drastic situation 
concerning pollution in Florida waters. Last 
year, clubs and other members were fully 
informed about bills in congress that would 
be helpful to Florida as well as to other 
states in the southeastern basin. 

Today, our records show that only four 
clubs responded with telegrams in support 
of this legislation. Your Federation scoured 
the nation seeking support from other fed- 
erations and eventually sufficient coopera- 
tion was obtained to push the bills through. — 
As a result, a federal appropriation was set 
up and made available to the states involved, 
for investigation of needs and recommenda- 
tions for correction. 

From here on out, it is up to individual 
states to clean their own houses. In order 
to accomplish this the Federation will need 
the help of every club and individual sup- 
porting legislation to make Florida clean 
again. 

This time, there will be no other state 
federations to help. The job fails on Florida 
alone. What will YOU do to help? 


STATE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 

All Florida Federation clubs already have 
been advised of the structure of the Fed- 
eration’s strong legislative committee. Your 
club has been requested to set up a com- 
mittee within its membership to stand in 
readiness to cooperate on state legislative 
matters. 


If your club has not already informed 
you of our request nor acquainted you with 
this year’s Federation objectives, then by 
all means ask your officers to announce the 
plans at the very next meeting. This is our 
only medium for keeping you advised on 
such details. 

If you are not a club member, or your 
club is not affiliated with the Federation, 
then contact Federation headquarters. You 
can help. We need the cooperation and in- 
terest of everyone who loves the outdoors 
and the recreation which a goodly surplus 
of fish and game will provide in Florida. 

Let’s correct the bad impression we have 
made on our prominent visitors. Let’s show 
them that Floridians ARE awake and inter- 
ested in preserving the natural resources 
which they think we are letting be de- 
stroyed. 
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The fish food pyramid, illustrating the grouping of various aquatic forms found in Florida lakes. This clearly shows how 
each is dependently directly upon the other. 





LOWDOWN ON BALANCE 


(Continued from Page 3) 
understand just exactly how this carrying 


capacity is arrived at, or what goes to make 
it up. A complete understanding of this is 
necessary before we can properly define the 
word “balance” as it applies to our fish. 

The fertility or sterility of our land pas- 
tures depends on the total amounts of those 
basic chemical plant foods which are neces- 
sary to grow a good crop of grass. As you 
know, these plants, with a plentiful supply 
of basic chemicals, sunlight, and water, grow 
and flourish and continue to produce food 
in abundance. These same principles apply 
to a lake, where it has plenty of basic plant 
food. Countless numbers of tiny plants ob- 
tain sustenance from the various compounds 
of nitrogen, phosphorous, potash, carbon, 
oxygen, and other chemicals in solution, 
and transform them into growth. These 
minute plants are the basic “grass” of the 
aquatic pasture and upon their volume de- 
pend ali of the other water inhabitants, 
either directly or indirectly. The algae and 
pond scums commonly seen in warm weath- 
er are examples of these plants, but the 
majority of them cannot be readily seen 
with the naked eye. 

Also present, but very difficult to see 
with the eye are numbers of tiny animals 
such as waterfleas, fairy shrimp, scuds and 
a number of other tiny fellows called Cope- 
pods. These and many similar forms feed 
directly upon the plants and upon each 
other. 


A LL of these microscopic plants and 


animals are grouped together and des- 
ignated by the name “plankton.” This plank- 
ton, for the most part, is free-floating or 
suspended in the waters and cannot migrate 
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under its own power. Some forms move 
up and down at various times of the day 
and for short distances laterally, but they 
are principally at the mercy of the currents. 
Plankton produces a bloom or discoloration 
of the waters under ideal conditions at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and heavy growths 
may result in colors varying from a dull 
yellow to green, brown, or even red. The 
infamous “red tide” which occurred on the 
west coast of Florida several years ago, and 
the recent discoloration of Lake Apopka 
were produced by the presence of countless 
millions of plankton organisms. Our hatchery 
ponds and other heavily fertilized waters 
also become discolored and cloudy, due 
the heavy growth of plankton organisms 
produced by the intentionally added plant 
foods. Lake George, Lake Okeechobee and 
others of our large natural waters also pro- 
duce plankton blooms at different times 
and seasons of the year. This plankton group 
is the one designated in Group II in Figure 
1, accompanying this article. In the pyra- 
mid depicted by this sketch, the volume of 
plankton is less than, but directly dependent 
upon, the volume of the available chemical 
plant foods. 

Group III in the pyramid, designated for 
brevity as “Insects, etc.,” consists principally 
of aquatic insects, their larvar and pupae, 
snails, worms and the newly hatched fry 
of all fish. Among the insect forms familiar 
to all Florida anglers are the mosquito 
wiggler, the larvae or “maggot” of the blind 
mosquito, the dragonfly or snake doctor, 
and the mayfly, as well as many insects 
like the diving beetle and the water boat- 
man which spend all of their life in or on 
the water. The snails, fresh-water clams and 
mussels, aquatic worms and several other 


forms also depend largely upon this plank- 
ton group for their major diet and are in- 
cluded with these insects. Newly hatched 
bass and bream feed almost exclusively on 
the various types of the water fleas, as do 
the fry of almost every other species of 
our fresh-water fish. As all of Group III 
are relatively small in size, it follows that 
a small-sized food is necessary for their ex- 
istence. Plankton fills the bill. 


FEW of our fish, like the gizzard shad, 
A are equipped with a special straining 
apparatus located in the throat which en- 
ables them to feed almost entirely on these 
plankton forms. To give you a rough idea 
of the volume of plankton organisms pres- 
ent under managed conditions, there have 
been cases where over 1,000 pounds of giz- 
zard shad were produced in a one-acre 
fertilized pond. Imagine the tremendous 
amounts of these tiny organisms which had 
to be present to feed 1,000 pounds of shad! 
Group IV, the forage fishes, is one with 
which all of us are more familiar. This group 
feeds principally upon those foods repre- 
sented in Group III. It includes the finger- 
lings of all of our game fish and most rough 
fish and the adults of all except those which 
are mentioned in Group V. Fingerling bass. 
crappie and bream included in Group III 
feed principally upon the aquatic insects, 
as do young gar, suckers and catfish. The 
bream, suckers, catfish and all sizes of min- 
nows continue to feed largely upon the in- 
sects and similar forms throughout their life 
cycle, although some, like the channel cat- 
fish, gradually convert to a principally fish 
diet when they grow to be large individuals. 
Most of our catfish, however, consist of the 
smaller ones whose chief food is insects. 
In Group V, the “fish-eating” fishes, we 
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have reached the apex of our pyramid or 
the end point in our fish food chain. It in- 
cludes those fish which eventually depend 
upon other fish for food, and in Florida 
fresh-waters includes the bass, crappie 
(speckled perch), the gar fishes, the mud- 
fish (bowfin), and the pickerel and pikes. 
All of these species convert to an almost 
wholly fish diet toward the end of their 
first year of life. As illustrated in the sketch, 
this is also the smallest of all of the groups 
in weight and is again dependent upon that 
group below it for its sustenance. 

I hope I have been able to point out 
that the aquatic food chain is set up some- 
what like the pyramid, with the various 
groups separated according to their major 
food habits, the volume of each group de- 
pendent upon, but less than, the group 
below it. We know definitely that we can 
increase all of the upper groups by merely 
increasing the bottom one, the basic plant 
foods. This method of increasing the fish 
supply is practiced everyday by thousands 
of pond owners in the Southeast when they 
add fertilizer to produce more fish in their 
ponds. Even though a pond owner may 
have no use for bream or no desire to catch 
bream, he still must produce the bream or 
fish with similar food habits in order to 
arrive at his goal of a good healthy bass 
population. Merely adding bass by restock- 
ing does not produce better bass fishing 
or make ponds support more bass, but 
merely increases the competition between 
the individual bass for the same amount 
of the forage fishes, thereby limiting the 
growth of the bass already there. 

Notice that the gizzard shad is included 
both in the third and fourth groups. This 
is because it is impossible to isolate the 
gizzard shad in either one of the groups. 
It derives its major food supply from the 
plankton, but in turn supplies a major por- 
tion of the food of the carnivorous fishes 
in some of our waters. Therefore, it has 
been necessary to include it in both groups. 
As mentioned above, a certain number of 
the large catfish turn fish-eaters and almost 
all catfish feed upon other fishes at certain 
times of the year. For instance, they do 
this in Doctor’s Lake when the run of the 
shadine minnows is on. However, month- 
in and month-out the bulk of our catfish 
depend upon aquatic insects for their major 
food supply, and for this reason they are 
included in the forage group. 


66 A LL very interesting,” you may say, 


“but I thought we were going 
to talk about balance.” We are talking about 
balance. The term balance, as we use it, 
simply refers to the ratio of one group to 
the group below it. In discussing balance 
as applied to our fish populations, we will 
have to restrict ourselves to the top two 
groups in the pyramid. Balance then refers 
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to the weight or volume of carnivorous 
fishes on one hand as against the weight 
or volume of the forage fishes on the other 
hand. In a pond in which the only fish 
present are bass and bluegills, the balance 
refers to the pounds of bass present in re- 
lation to the pounds of bream. In our nat- 
ural lakes it means the ratio of the pounds 
of bass, gar, crappie, mudfish and pike to 
the pounds of bluegill, shellcracker, suckers, 
young catfish, shad and minnows. 

What then is a proper balance? Extensive 
experiments and tests have been made here 
in the southeastern United States to de- 
termine just what this proper balance or 
ratio must be in order to produce good 
fishing. These experiments have been so 
conducted as to make the measured catch 
of the fishermen the most important factor 
in determining the answers. Hundreds of 
demonstrations in experimental waters have 
been made with accurate records kept on 
the numbers and weights of all fish caught 
by anglers. A number of these waters were 
drained at the end of one year, two years, 
or five years, while some of them are still 
producing good fishing where a_ proper 
balance had been established. Results of 
these studies have shown that in order 
to have a balanced, self-sustaining fish pop- 
«ation which will continue to provide good 
fishing over a number of years, it is neces- 
sary to maintain an approximate ratio of 


FIGURE 2. 


one pound of bass to between 3 and 9 
pounds of bream. In this combination it 
appears there is first a sufficient volume 
(or weight) of the carnivorous bass to keep 
the forage bream thinned out to a point 
where they do not become so numerous 
as to severely compete with one another 
or with young bass for the available insects. 
The second major requirement is a_suffi- 
cient volume of healthy, fast growing bream 
to supply continuous spawns of young fish 
to properly feed the bass. In a balanced 
lake both bass and bream are able to re- 
produce successfully in sufficient volume to 
replace those adults removed by fishing, 
predation, or old age. : 

ND what connection has this discus- 
nN sion to do with good fishing? As 
pointed out above, these determinations were 
judged, not principally by fish which could 
be seen from the bank or might be present 
when the pond was drained, but upon the 
actual numbers and weights of fish caught 
by sport fishermen. These balanced popu- 
lations have produced excellent recreational 
fishing year after year without the necessity 
of restocking, draining, poisoning, or other 
drastic measures, and with or without fish- 
ing. Best all-round fishing has been found 
to occur when the ratio is about one pound 
of bass to four or six pounds of bream. 
Newly created lakes tend to start out with 
a small proportion of forage fishes, say a 


Length distribution of 1484 bass from Lake County lakes. A distribution like 


this indicates a vigorous healthy bass population and waters that are in balance. 
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ratio of about one to three, while older 
lakes tend toward a ratio of about one to 
seven. 

Heavy fishing by hook and line for one 
group seems to temporarily tip the balance 
scales slightly in favor of the other group. 
However, this has been found to be a short- 
lived condition which soon rights itself, 
usually a matter of only a few months. 
Fishing for bass only, for example, has been 
shown to cut into a population and change 
its ratio from, say, one to five to 0.7 to five. 
When this occurred the bass had a more 
abundant supply of food than formerly and 
their growth rate jumped and spurted ahead 
until the total weight of bass again ap- 
proached the original one to five ratio which 
was the balanced carrying capacity of the 
pond. During the time that the ratio was 
cut back, the bass had as much or more 
food than they could use, they apparently 
were not interested in sampling the fisher- 
man’s lure or his hook-filled bait, and fish- 
ing became poor until the carrying capacity 
was again approached. It has been found 
impossible to cut down either a bream or 
a bass population by hook and line fishing 
to the point where it could not revive itself 
in a matter of a few months. This removal 
of surplus adults by fishing creates a tem- 
porary void which is shortly filled by in- 
creased growth of the remaining fish. If 
the adult fish were not removed, the young- 
er fish would have to wait until old age 
or predation eliminated the older ones be- 
fore growing up to take their place. To 
achieve a vigorous, fast-growing fish crop, 
it has been found preferable to harvest 
surplus adults, thereby making room for 
the lower ranks to move up and in turn 
be harvested themselves. Some lakes having 
balanced populations have been producing 
almost identical annual poundages of fish 
for as much as 15 years, wherein the only 
interference by man consisted of harvesting 
the adults by fishing. 

Bass and bream have been used to illus- 
trate the ratios between carnivorous and 
forage species. These ratios also apply when 
other species with similar food habits were 
substituted for either bass or bream. For 
instance, a number of ponds having both 
bass and crappies as the carnivorous species 
maintain a ratio of approximately 1 to 5 
with the bass and crappie together making 
up the one. Similarly, poundages of catfish, 
suckers, or shiners are substituted in place 
of bream. However, it is usually more diffi- 
cult to produce continuous good fishing 
with a large variety of species in small 
bodies of water. In most of the large lakes 
studied in Florida so far, balanced condi- 
tions have been found between the car- 
nivorous and forage fishes. The same ratios 
seem to apply in most of our waters no 
matter what species are involved. Our Lake 
George studies, for instance, show a ratio 
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of one pound of carnivorous fish to five 
pounds of forage fsh, indicating a healthy 
balance, the crappie being the most abun- 
dant carnivore while the catfish was the 
most plentiful forage species. Lake Apopka 
had a ratio of about one pound of carnivor- 
ous fish (principally gar) to three pounds 
of forage fish (mostly bream), and a series 
of lakes in Marion County showed an aver- 
age of about one to three. Most of the lakes 
studied tend to show a balance approxi- 
mating those of new lakes, as indeed our 
Florida lakes are new, geologically speaking. 


OWEVER, not all of our natural waters 

have been found to be in balance. 
Lake Hollingsworth near Lakeland, for ex- 
ample, showed a ratio of one pound of 
carnivorous species (bass, crappie and gar) 
to almost 100 pounds of forage species, 
most of which were gizzard shad. The few 
bass present were big, averaging over five 
pounds each, but there was no evidence 
of reproduction of bass in that lake for 
several years, apparently due to the heavy 
demand by the gizzard shad upon the 
plankton, insects and other foods. The severe 
competition among the shad had evidently 
made them readjust their food habits and 
use foods properly belonging to other spe- 
cies. Whether they prevented successful re- 
production by actually destroying the bass 
eggs or bass fry is a matter of conjecture. 
However, it was quite evident that the 
pressure caused by this huge shad popula- 
tion upon the available food supply had 
prevented successful reproduction by bass. 
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In this case the shad had also crowded out 
the bluegills, only a very few of them 
showing up in the studies. This, of course, 
is a most extreme example of the extent 
to which an out-of-balanced body of water 
can go. We are anxiously awaiting a chance 
to check Lake Hollingsworth this spring to 
see if the relief brought about by removal 
of almost 50 pounds of gizzard shad per acre 
has been sufficient to allow the bass and 
bream to spawn and reproduce successfully. 


Lake Howard near Winter Haven was 
another example where pressure from a huge 
gizzard shad population, with possibly a 
few catfish thrown in, had prevented suc- 
cessful reproduction by bass. Seining op- 
erations several years ago showed heavy 
populations of gizzard shad and many thou- 
sands of pounds of these fish were removed. 
The bass found were mostly large ones, in 
good condition, but young bass stocked 
from the hatchery had been unable to grow 
up, and no_ successful reproduction had 
taken place. However, the spring following 
the removal of the gizzard shad, young 
bass were found in abundance all over the 
lake. Local sportsmen in Winter Haven, 
as well as the biologists who were familiar 
with the project, are convinced that the 
removal of the gizzard shad was responsible 
for the successful reproduction the following 
year. Incidentally, within two years after 
this cleanup work, a number of near-record 
bass were caught from Lake Howard. 


On the other extreme, a 25-acre lake 
called Blue Pond in Washington County 


GPCAMELES- 


“Oh, stop arguing with him! If he says there’s a sales tax on boat rentals there 
probably is.”’ 
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near Chipley, was found to be so top-heavy 
with bass and crappie it had to be com- 
pletely poisoned and restocked. A ratio of 
approximately one to one and a half was 
found between the bass, crappie and pike 
and the bluegill, shellcracker, suckers and 
catfish. One-year-old bass averaged seven 
inches in length and weighed about five 
ounces. The two-year-old bass averaged 11 
inches and weighed 10 to 12 ounces. Florida 
bass under normal uncrowded conditions 
measure 12 inches and weigh 12 to 14 
ounces after one year and after two years 
are 15 or 16 inches long and in the 2-8- 
pound class. Almost 450 bass less than 12.5 
inches long were recovered; four in the 
2-to-3-pound size and five from 4-to-8- 
pounds. The few crappie were also very 
stunted. 

As you can imagine, fishing was almost 
non-existent in Blue Pond. It will be re- 
stocked again in the proper proportions of 
bass and bream, and within a year’s time 
will be producing good fishing. 

N acquaintance of mine who is bitterly 
A opposed to the removal of the 12- 
inch length limit on bass told me recently 
of a lake he had fished, in which all the 
bass caught were less than 12 inches long. 
His objection to the removal of the size 
limit is so sincere that he refuses to keep 
any bass less than 12 inches. As a result, 
he threw back all the bass he caught out of 
this lake. For some reason it has not yet 
occurred to him that removing the smaller 
bass from what is obviously an overcrowded 
condition would result in increasing the 
growth of the remaining bass. 

Several years ago a good-sized lake near 
Winter Haven contained a number of easily 
caught bass, none of which measured the 
12 inches required by the law at that time. 
Sportsmen complained, and it was readily 
apparent to the biologist who analyzed the 
lake that the trouble was—too many bass! 
In cooperation with the local sportsman’s 
club, an experiment was conducted wherein 
the size limit was removed and hundreds 
of 10-inch bass were taken by fishing. Al- 
though this condition had persisted for sev- 
‘eral years previously, it was only a matter 
of about one year before two, three and 
four-pound bass were being caught. You 
would have a hard time convincing those 
local sportsmen that a size limit was helping 
their bass fishing. 

OME of these examples also illustrate 
S that in order to achieve proper bal- 
ance, the fish making up the two groups 
must be of ®all sizes—from small to large. 
Even though the weight ratio was correct 
in a lake supporting 100 pounds of bass 
and 400 pounds of bream per acre, the lake 
would not be in balance unless the bass 
supply included some small, some medium- 
sized and some large individuals. The lar- 
gest numbers of bass would be small, but 
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the greatest weight would be composed of 
fish large enough to use as food. Similarly, 
the numbers of small bream must be greater 
than the numbers of large bream, but the 
total weight of the large individuals must 
be at least three times as much as the total 
weight of the small bream. An example of 
this was demonstrated in another natural 
pond in Pasco County, which produced 56 
pounds of bass and 370 pounds of bream, 
a proper weight ratio of about 1:7. The 
joke was that fish too small to be used 
(1,609 by count)* made up 60% of the 
bass weight while only 34 individuals were 
large enough to be taken by a fisherman. 
The total bream weight was made up of 
37,883 fish, none of which was of catchable 
size. Here was one instance in which the 
weight ratio was correct, but the size group- 
ing was not. The factor causing this un- 
balanced condition was the presence of 
underwater pond weeds which so choked 
the pond that although there was an abun- 
dance of bass food present (in the form of 
small bream) the heavy growth of weeds 
prevented the bass from using that food. 
The weeds kept the bass from thinning out 
the bream, and result was stunted growth 
by both species. 

So it may be seen that a properly-balanced 


lake must not only contain the proper ratio 


*I am indebted to Howard Bissland, Biologist for 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, Orlando, for 
these and some of the other figures quoted in 
this article. 


of pounds of carnivores to pounds of forage 
fish, but each of those groups must be 
composed of individuals of all sizes—the 
smaller the most numerous, 

Proper distribution of sizes was seen when 
almost 1,500 bass taken by seines for tag- 
ging in Lake County were measured. The 
sizes start at 13 inches, as only a few were 
tagged under that length and run up to 
25 inches in total length. Figure 2 graph- 
ically illustrates the relation of the numbers 
of fish to the sizes in a well balanced bass 
population, showing decrease in number 
as the size increases. This matter of proper 
size distribution is almost as important as 
a proper weight ratio, and the two are 
closely correlated. It would do us no good, 
for example, to have a bass-bream ratio 
of 1:5 if all of the bream were too large 
for the bass to eat. 

Knowing the average sizes of a good- 
sized sample of a fish population aids the 
fishery technicians in determining the status 
of balance in a pond or lake. This is one of 
the uses made of fish taken in the seining 
operations supervised by Florida biologists. 

Balance then can be defined as the prop- 
er ratio of carnivorous to forage fishes in a 
fish population, provided a normal distri- 
bution of sizes is present within both groups. 
The reader who used “out-of-balance” as 
an alibi for poor fishing luck will often be 
correct, and it is my hope that he will now 
be better able to recognize and understand 
the condition when he meets it. 


Uke, ZEAKLEY. 


“T didn’t know you could cook, Roy. Why this tastes almost good enough to eat!’ 
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. . . YOUR CASTING 


(Continued from Page 6) 


or ring that permits easy take-down 
for cleaning and oiling without dis- 
turbing the tension. adjustment of 
the spool. 

With the rod and reel in harmony 
with each other, take a little care in 
the selection of line. Try to keep 
your whole rig in balance so each 
separate piece will work as part of 
a team. It goes without saying that 
the smaller line you use, within 
reason, the longer casts and better 
accuracy you will achieve. Willman 
generally uses a 15-pound test line for 
actual fishing and a nine-pound line 
for tournament work. Many sports 
fishermen do use a nine-pound line 
for fishing. Silk line is rapidly losing 
its popularity to the newer stretched 
nylon line. Being a synthetic, nylon 
has better keeping qualities and if 
properly stretched before using is 
better running than silk. 

Accuracy is one of the prime objects 
of good plug casting so let’s lay out 
a target—a barrel hoop, bicycle tire 
or a sheet of newspaper will do. Step 
off about fifty feet and let’s see what 
happens . .. Pretty awkward, wasn’t 
it. Well, let’s see what the experi 
says about it. 

First of all, grasp the rod firmly, 
your fingers around the butt in such 
a manner that the thumb falls natur- 
ally onto the spool of the reel. On 
some rods a trigger grip has been 
added under the reel seat but this 
should cause no trouble and comes in 
mighty handy when playing a large 
fish. Let your fore-finger grasp the 
trigger and proceed as before. 


With your elbow held close to your 
side extend your forearm with the 
rod pointing directly in front of you 
and then turn your wrist until the 
reel handles are pointing straight up. 
This is very important as it allows 
you to apply the proper wrist action 
to the rod without cramping the arm 
or throwing your aim off the target. 
Satisfy yourself on this point, try 
it once by holding the rod with the 
reel spool parallel to the ground, now 
flex your wrist up and down. Now 
turn the reel so the handles are up 
and flex your wrist. See the dif- 
ference? There are many fishermen 
that could overcome many of their 
casting faults by trying this once. 

Now, take aim at your target. With 
the elbow still close to your side lay 
the rod out pointing to the target. 
Bring up the forearm to about half- 
way between horizontal and vertical. 
At the same time rock your wrist 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION: 
MARCH 31, 1950 
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BACK from the position it had in 
holding the rod out more nearly level. 
to where the rod is close to right 
angles to the forearm. The rod swings 
on to just a little past vertical or one 
o’clock on an imaginary clock. At this 
point stop the back swing positively. 
As you chack this back swing you 
should feel the bait spring or load 
the rod, this is the power that is 
going to help shoot your bait out. 

Now squeeze your fingers and rock 
the wrist forward, exerting pressure 
on the butt, to load force into the rod 
in addition to the spring that is in it 
as the lure pulled it back at the end 
of the up swing. There is no pause 
between the up swing of the rod and 
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“Listen! I think I hear ole Peachybee 
now.’ 





the forward drive. 

The rod is driven, with wrist action, 
to where it points to 11 o’clock of 
about 30 degrees forward from ver- 
tical. Pressure of the thumb is eased 
to let the spool spin. Out goes the 
iure and the line. Your thumb pres- 
sure increases gently to offset the 
fast turning spool. If you have kept 
the forward whip of the rod in 2 
fairly close line with a vertical are, 
the plug will land right in line with 
the direction you are facing, near 
your target. 


One of the things Willman and ail 
good casters stress is the importance 
of the wrist action. Perhaps no single 
item plays such an important part in 
casting. Practice and more practice 
is all that will perfect it. As a sug- 
gestion to anyone who has a tendency 
to make a wild sweep with the arm 
when learning, try holding a news- 
paper or magazine between your elbow 
and body while making the cast. This 
will hold your arm close to your side 
and more or less force you to either 
use your wrist or drop the magazine. 
Dropping the magazine will tell you 
that you are doing the cast wrong. 


Practice your dry-land fishing in 
your spare time. Join one of the many 
local and popular skish clubs. By per- 
fecting your dry-land casting you are 
going to have a lot better chance of 
placing that favorite bait in the nearly 
inaccessible spot where that old lunker 
is hiding some misty summer morn. 
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Clarence S. Norris, visitor from Akron, Ohio, 

was recently named grand prize winner of 

the annual Mount Dora Bass Tournament. 

His 14-pound, 10-ounce bigmouth won the 
honor for him. 


Gigantic Fishing Rodeo 
Planned by Pensacola 
Anglers, Hunters Club 


PENSACOLA—Final plans for staging the 
Fishing Rodeo of the Fiesta of the Five 
Flags here June 6-10 have been completed 
and officials freely predict that the event 
will be recognized as the  southland’s 
greatest summer festival. It will be spon- 
sored by the Pensacola Anglers and Hunters 
Club, an organization noted for its partici- 
pation and interest in civic activities as well 
as sporting and conservation affairs. 

The rodeo prize list, approximating $6,000 
in value, will include a 12-foot boat, more 
than a dozen outboard motors, scores of 
rods and reels, and numerous tackle kits. 
In addition, daily prizes will be offered in 
the men’s and women’s divisions. A “king 
fisherman” and a “queen fisherette” will be 
selected on the basis of high score—the score 
being determined by the point value of all 
fish caught. 

Included in the exciting five-day program 
will be a parade, beauty contest, golf and 
tennis tournaments, dances, as well as 
sailing, greyhound, outboard and inboard, 
and auto racing. 

FISHING FILM IS AVAILABLE 

The Federation recently received SPORTS 
AFIELD’s technicolor 16mm sound movie 
showing fishing and hunting expeditions in 
Florida, Texas, Arkansas and Colorado. This 
is one of the most true to life movies ever 
viewed, and bookings are being scheduled 
in fast sequence throughout the state with 
sportsmen’s clubs and schools. On six months 
loan to the Federation, it is hoped that no 
club will miss seeing this fascinating movie 
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Gator Conservation Committee 
Makes Management Suggestions 


Recently appointed members of the state’s alligator conservation com- 
mittee held their first meeting at Lakeland recently and came up with five 
important recommendations for the future preservation of ‘gators in Florida. 
It is expected that the formal suggestions will be presented to members of 
the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission in the near future. 





Fishing Permit Sales 


Show Amazing Jump 
Over 10-Year Period 


A few weeks ago, Robert H. Wingfield, 
Volusia county judge, started juggling a 
bunch of figures and came up with many 
an amazing fact concerning the growth of 
fishing and hunting in his county during 
a ten-year period. 

Judge Wingfield’s compilation covered 
the hunting and fishing license sales in 
Volusia county since 1940. No doubt the 
judge himself was amazed when he dis- 
covered that resident fishing licenses in 
1949 registered a 1259 per cent increase 
in sales over actual sales back in 1940. To 
prove his contention, official statistics re- 
veal that 325 resident licenses were sold 
in Volusia county in 1940 compared to 4418 
in 1949. During a similar period, non-resi- 
dent license sales increased 786 per cent. 

Although resident hunting license sales 
also showed a healthy growth, the figure 
was not as imposing as the one established 
by fishermen. During 1940, 1962 hunting 
licenses were sold in Volusia county as 
compared with 3687 in 1949. This is an 
increase of 87.9 per cent. 

Naturally, the fees derived from license 
sales also mounted in proportion during the 
10-year period. Figures reveal that the 
Volusia judge’s office remitted $5,938 to 
the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission back in 1940 as compared to 
the amazing figure of $26,585 in 1949. 
This is a 347 per cent increase. 

A portion of Judge Wingfield’s license 
sales table follows below. For convenience, 
non-resident state fishing license sales have 
been combined with the sale of non-resi- 
dent 10-day continuous licenses. Also resi- 
dent county game license sales were com- 
bined with out-of-county and state licenses. 





Res. Non-Res. Res. Money 

Year Fish Fish Hunt to GFWFC 
1940 325 213 1962 $ 5,938.00 
1941 958 285 1900 6,891.00 
1942 1149 193 2058 6,782.00 
1943 1358 76 1768 6,464.00 
1944 1273 124 2121 7,816.00 
1945 1662 204 2497 13,276.50 
1946 2906 570 3292 20,133.50 
1947 3443 1032 3432 21,653.00 
1948 4422 1377 3730 25,949.25 
1949 4418 1889 3687 26,585.00 

21914 5963 26447 $141,488.25 


Principal recommendations of the eight- 
man committee included: an eight-foot size 
limit on alligators; a four-months statewide 
open season, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1; the establish- 
ment of closed areas especially adapted to 
alligator production; the licensing of alli- 
gator hunters; and an increased educational 
program concerning alligators. 

Members of the committee were care- 
fully selected to give the game commission, 
commercial hide dealers, recognized _alli- 
gator authorities, and sportsmen an equal 
voice in the fact finding. Bill Piper, Bonita 
Springs, and Ross Allen, Silver Springs, both 
are alligator authorities who are interested 
in ‘gators from an economic standpoint, 
Fred Jones, Lakeland newspaperman; E. A. 
Markham, Gulfport, president of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation, representing the sports- 
men; Nestor M. Giallourakis, Tarpon 
Springs, and Jim Casper, St. Augustine, 
both alligator hide dealers; John F. Dequine, 
chief fisheries biologist, and O. Earle Frye, 
chief wildlife biologist, representing the 
game commission. Frye is the committee 
chairman. 

The committeemen estimated that ap- 
proximately 25,000 alligator hides were pur- 
chased during 1948-49 by wholesale dealers 
at an average price of $14 a skin—repre- 
senting a $350,000 turnover. In addition, 
Frye said, the hides are made into leather 
products that likely account for another twa 
million dollars in Florida annually.- 

During the meeting, the committee dis- 
cussed the economic importance of the sale 
of hides and specimens; the esthetic value 
of alligators and their value as a_ tourist 
attraction; possible damage they cause to 
livestock; and the effect of ’gators on wild- 
life—rough fish destruction and their aid to 
water conservation. 

Last winter the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission decided to give full year- 
round protection to alligators. The regula- 
tions became effective March 1, of this 
year. Several months ago the Commission 
named the committee and asked for recom- 
mendations for the future preservation of 
‘gators in Florida. 

During the meeting, Frye reported, it 
was agreed that the Everglades is the only 
part of the state where ’gators are in danger 
of being exterminated. It was pointed out 
that the commission gave full protection to 
alligators this year as a means of stopping 
hide smuggling from the Everglades. 
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Yes, this message is for you and millions of other 
people who go into the forest each year. Enjoy the 
beauties of the woods but, as a good citizen, do 


your duty and leave them unscarred by fire. 


: Douse your camfires, put out your matches, 
crush your cigarettes. Be careful with fire in wooded 


areas. Keep Florida Green! 
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